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THE PAPACY AND 
THE PEACE 


Mr. Niespune: In the Papal address on June 2 to the College 
of Cardinals the Pope closed with these significant words: 

“Tn any war where one of the belligerents succeeded only through 
the power of the sword and other means of irresistible coercion, in 
reaching a clean and unquestioned victory, it would find itself in 
the position of being physically able to dictate an inequitable peace 
imposed by force. But it is certain that nobody, whose conscience is 
illumined by the principles of true justice, could recognize in such a 
precarious solution the character of assured and prudent wisdom.’”! 


t The Pope’s speech to the College of Cardinals also pointed out: 

“Today We limit Ourselves to observing that any right solution of the world 
conflict must take into consideration and treat as quite distinct, two grave and 
complex questions: the guilt of beginning and of prolonging the war on the one 
hand, and on the other, the kind of peace and its maintenance; it is a distinction 
which naturally leaves untouched the demands for a just expiation of acts of vio- 
lence, not really called for by the conduct of the war, committed against persons or 
things, as well as the guarantees necessary for the defense of right against possible 
attempts of violence. These two different aspects of the formidable problem have 
been widely echoed in the conscience of peoples; and in the public declaration of 
competent authorities have been expressed the resolutions and decision to give to 
the world, at the end of the armed conflict, a peace that all nations can bear. 

“We desire and hope that the prolongation of the war, together with the pro- 
gressive harshening of the methods of warfare and the resulting heightening of 
tension and exasperation of spirit, do not end by lessening and extinguishing 
these healthy sentiments and along with them, the readiness to subordinate the 
instinct of vengeance and anger which is the enemy of counsel, to the majesty of 
justice and equanimity. In any war where one of the belligerents succeeded only 
through the power of the sword and other means of irresistible coercion, in reach- 
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These Papal sentiments shocked some belligerents as implying | 
a negotiated peace. They appealed, on the other hand, to those who _ 
regard the policy of unconditional surrender as unwise. I suppose 
that we are to consider them only in relation to the total Papal peace © 
policy. How would you estimate the significance of that policy? 


Mr. BorcEsE: These Papal points were emphasized again very 


ing a clean and unquestioned victory, it would find itself in the position of being 
physically able to dictate an inequitable peace imposed by force. But it is certain 
that nobody, whose conscience is illumined by the principles of true justice, 
could recognize in such a precarious solution the character of assured and prudent 
wisdom. 

‘Although in the nature of things, it may be that the period of transition that 
runs from the termination of hostilities and the formal conclusion of peace, to the 
attainment of normal social stability, is determined, in large part, by the power 
of the victor over the vanquished, nevertheless, wise, and hence moderate politi- 
cal skill, never forgets or fails to give the losing side the hope—We should like 
to say confidence—that even to their people and its vital necessities a worthy 
place be prepared and judicially assigned. 

“We should, therefore, wish that governments and peoples should keep be- 
fore their minds, at least as an ideal at which to aim, the words spoken in com- 
pliment to Marcus Claudius Marcellus by the most distinguished orator of an- 
cient Rome: “To conquer oneself, to curb anger, to spare the vanquished, to raise 
the fallen enemy—a man who does this I shall not compare with the greatest of 
men, but will deem as most like to a God.’ 

“We nourish the hope that all Our sons and daughters scattered over the 
earth may have a lively consciousness of their collective and individual share in 
the responsibility for the setting up and organization of a public order confirma- 
ble to the fundamental exigencies of the human and Christian conscience, being 
always mindful of the fact that for those who glory in the name of Christian, 
every peace proposal is always made under the unerring standard: ‘To reject all 
that is hostile to that name, and to promote that which is consonant with it’ 
....” (Pius XII, “Justice, Not Vengeance, Must Prevail” [Vital Speeches, 
July 1, 1944)). 


The University of Chicago ROUND TABLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1930, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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strongly, the day before yesterday, in a long article in the Osservatore 
Romano, the official organ of the Vatican. This article said that 
we should now stop fighting, because fighting doés not make sense 
any more, since the aims of war which have been thought of before 
can no longer be reached. This pronouncement seems to me to be 
an allusion, among other things, to the decay of the “‘ideological’’ 
war, as Mr. Churchill puts it. Mr. Churchill said that this war is no 
longer an ideological one. Now, at the moment in which ideas are 
dimmed out, the Pope comes out proposing, at least in general 
terms, an equitable and enduring peace, which raises his prestige 


enormously. 


Mr. SHusTeR: I am glad to see you put the emphasis on the 
positive significance of the declaration. The decision as to when an 
armistice can be signed, without making it likely that the enemy 
can renew his attack, must be left to the military commander. 


That Pope Pius clearly knows. 
Mr. BorceEse: Although he does not say that. 


Mr. Suuster: No, that is true. But it is his hope that men of 
good will can now prepare the peace which is to follow an armistice. 
The getting-together to discuss and to plan and to prepare for the 
peace is obviously the business of good men everywhere. Therefore, 
in this country Protestants, Jews, and Catholics have agreed upon 
a pattern for peace which incorporates the major Papal declara- 


tions.? 


2 See “Religion’s United Front,” Christian Century, October 13, 1943, for a 
discussion of the joint Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish declaration on world 
peace. The pamphlet, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Declaration on World Peace 
(1943), may be also obtained through the Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. This pamphlet, which has been endorsed 
by outstanding religious and lay leaders, outlines the common principles ac- 
cepted by the various faiths as a basis for peace. 
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Mr. BorcgseE: But with regard to these Papal declarations and ~ 
with regard to what concerns practical points of view—because, of 
course, I started by saying that the Pope’s attitude, especially at — 
this moment, is extremely admirable even though I believe the 
points are too general—I think that you would illumine us very well 
if you could tell us more specifically what is the idea of the Pope 
concerning the peace to come. 


Mr. SHUSTER: May I say, first of all, that the idea, of course, 
is by no means so novel as is customarily assumed? It has its place 
in the American tradition. If, for instance, I read this passage from 
Woodrow Wilson, you will understand immediately what I mean. 
The sum of the whole matter, said Wilson, is this: “Our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually. Here 
is the final challenge to our churches, to our political organizations, 
to everyone who fears God or loves his country. Shall we not all 
earnestly cooperate to bring in the new day?” 


Mr. NIEBUHR: You mean that the Papal pronouncements are in 
general accord with the pronouncements, let us say, of the liberal 
democratic world and that there is nothing particularly unique 
about them. 


Mr. BorcEsE: They, of course, agree also in general with what 
used to be the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, and so on. 
One cannot say there is an evident disagreement between the Papal 
points and the points that have been made repeatedly by official 
American policy. 

The particular situation today is that, whereas the Western 
democracies have become silent or evasive about those points, the 
Pope, the Roman Church, still sticks to them. 


Mr. SuHusTER: The Pope has spoken, and in the tradition of the 
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Papacy. I suppose in essence that the declarations go back to Bene- 
dict XV.3 They have been restated several times by Pius XI and XII, 
and they find their most complete formulation in the so-called 
Five Points of 1941.4 


Mr. Niesunr: Not to go too much into history, what is their 
present significance? How would you define them? 


Mr. SHuSTER: One may say that they make three main points. 
The first point is that peace must be based on understanding and 


justice. 


3 “World peace, as the necessary condition of justice, has long been the objec- 
tive of the foreign policy of the Vatican. As stated in 1917 by Pope Benedict XV 
this policy, in wartime, has for its purpose ‘to maintain an absolute impartiality 
towards all belligerents .. . . ; to endeavor continually to do the utmost good to 
all without distinction ....; to omit nothing .... to hasten the end of this 
calamity by trying to bring the peoples and their leaders to more moderate reso- 
lutions in the discussion of means that will secure a “just and lasting peace” ’ 
.... (S.S. Hayden, “Foreign Policy of the Vatican,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
January 15, 1944). For ‘‘Exhortation Dés le Début to the Belligerent Peoples and 
to Their Leaders [of Benedict XV], August 1, 1917,” see Principles of Peace 
(Washington: National Catholic Welfare Council, 1943). 


4“¥n 1941, in a long discourse condemning the war of extermination and 
blaming the ills of the world on the abandonment of Christianity and the adop- 
tion of a new paganism, he [Pius XII] enunciated five conditions that must gov- 
ern ‘a new order founded on moral principles’: (1) there must not be a violation 
of the freedom, integrity and security of other states, no matter what their size or 
strength may be; (2) there must not be a professed or concealed suppression of 
the culture, language or characteristics of national minorities, nor the hindrance 
or restriction on their economic resources, nor the limitation of their natural fer- 
tility; (3) there must not be a cold and calculating greed that hoards the eco- 
nomic resources and materials destined for the use of all, to the extent that less 
favoured nations are not permitted access to them; (4) there is no place in the 
new order for a total warfare or for a mad rush to armaments. “The calamity of 
a world war, with the economic and social ruin and the moral dissolution and 
chaos which follow in its trail, should not be permitted to envelop the human 
race for a third time’; (5) there can be no place for the persecution of religion 
and the church ....” (see 1942 Britannica Book of the Year Omnibus (Chicago: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1943], p. 1098). 
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Mr. Borcese: Which means that it is against what has been 
called recently by Laski the utter folly of ‘“Vansittartism’’—that is, 
the belief that the enemy must be completely smashed and that the 
nations must be dismembered or reduced to servitude and also sub- 
jected to a punitive peace without mercy. Papal principle is against 
this policy.s 


5 The author of the doctrine of ‘“‘Vansittartism” is Lord Vansittart, formerly 
British Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His doctrine holds that 
the German people, as well as their Nazi leaders, are responsible for aggression. 

“Following are twelve points on which we must all insist. Alone they will not 
insure peace, but without them no peace is possible. They require amplification, 
but here is the rockbottom minimum for security. 

“{. Unconditional surrender of Germany and of other Axis and satellite 
powers. 

‘2, Effective occupation of Germany by an Allied army and air force and 
the establishment of an inter-Allied council of control to be maintained until it is 
decided by the governments concerned to be no longer necessary. 

‘3. The arrest and trial of persons believed guilty of war crimes in countries 
where they were committed. Neutral countries should be requested not to give 
sanctuary to any war criminals. 

“4, Complete demobilization and disarmament of all German armed forces 
including the surrender of the German Fleet and Luftwaffe ; the same procedure 
to be applied to other Axis powers. 

“5. Police forces in Germany to be regional, free of central control and to be 
demilitarized. 

* “6, Abolition ih Germany of all military or semi-military training at any age 
in any form whatever, including abolition of officers’ corps and training corps. 

“7, Evacuation of all territories invaded by Axis power. 

“8. Restoration of, or compensation for loot, machinery and equipment re- 
moved or destroyed. Also, restoration of, or compensation for commercial and 
industrial interests forcibly acquired or seized. 

“g. Effective control and, where required, the closing down of Germany’s 
war potentials, including aviation in all its forms. 

“to. No financial loans or assistance to be permitted to Germany or to any 
of the other Axis powers without the approval of the Allied nations. 

“tr, The curriculum of school and university studies to be under inter-Allied 
supervision and advice until the re-education of the German people is assured in 
accordance with the principles of international good-will. 

“t2. German radio and all propaganda to be under inter-Allied supervision 
for such time as may be necessary ....” (see Lord Vansittart, “Vansittart’s 
‘Twelve Points’ for Germany,” New York Times Magazine, January 16, 1944). 
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Mr. SHUSTER: Just as it is against the excesses of every national- 
ism on the one hand, so also is it against the emerging excesses of 
imperialism. So that, for example, I imagine that the spirit of the 
first point would clearly be hostile to the proposal to dismember 
Germany against the will of the German people. 


Mr. BorceEseE: Or to reduce Italy to a vassal state in the British 
sphere of influence. 


Mr. SuusTER: Precisely; or to strip Italy of all her colonies. 


Mr. Niesuur: Wait a minute. You are getting very idealistic 
now. That is all very well, but how is it related to the organization of 
the world? Is there any specific suggestion for the organization of 
the world after the war? 


Mr. SHUSTER: Yes, that comes under the main point that I 
will call point No. 2—namely, that the economic and political causes 
of war must be removed, first, by setting up a requisite international 
organization and, secondly, by collective concerted efforts to solve 
the major economic and political problems. 


Mr. BorcEse: Is not the proposal concerning an international 
agency extremely vague? After all, we had something of that kind 
in the League of Nations, and the Church was not very favorable 
to it. At this moment, after the failure and the disaster of the 
League of Nations, what we are headed for is either chaos or a 
proposal that makes sense. That is, we would like to see the Roman 
Church propose something that can be enacted. As long as we re- 
main in these spheres of general purposes, I do not think that 


much headway is made. 


Mr. SuustTeR: You are probably right. The outline of world 
organization, which is still thought of by Catholics generally and 
by the Pope, is that proposed by: Benedict XV in 1917 and which 
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was a league of nations conferring membership inside the organiza- 
tion upon all peoples. Certainly, the Papal concept is not one of a 
permanent rule of this world by three powers but rather a concept 
of coordinated participation in the solution of our problems. 


Mr. Niepunre: Shuster, you may be right. It certainly cannot 
be a permanent rule by the three powers. But is there anything in 
the Papal pronouncements that envisages the necessity of a very 
considerable amount of authority by the three great powers among 
the victorious powers? It seems to me that realism demands that 


consideration. 


Mr. SHusTER: Of course, it does. I should say that probably the 
function of the three powers is looked upon as being the function 
of the body, as the police power, which must carry out the armistice 


conditions. 


Mr. BorceEseE: Not for very long, because you cannot deny, 
Niebuhr, that there virtually exists at least one fourth power that 
can never become a small power—that is, let us say, in general 
terms, Europe—and this is apart from the fact that China will 
rise some day to become another real, great power. So I think that 
trusteeship should be given to the three victorious powers with the 
full understanding that it is a temporary trusteeship and that it 
must be exercised in view of the enlargement of this power. 


Mr. NieBunrR: Yes, it may be temporary, but it is not going to 
be so temporary as merely an armistice; it is going to run around 
that. 


Mr. SHusTER: If so, then our exercise of police power in the 
immediate postwar world must, in the Pope’s opinion, be based 
upon a realization of what our ultimate responsibility is. We cannot 
simply say to ourselves, “We have the power and, therefore, what 
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happens to Europe is a matter of no consequence.” We must rather 
say to ourselves always, “Our exercise of power is the condition 
inside which Europe will regain its freedom and its independence’ 
of action.” 


Mr. Niesuur: What about the third point, Shuster? 


Mr. SHusTER: The third point of the Papal peace policy is 
probably the most important of the three, even though it is ap- 
parently more idealistic. It is the feeling of the Pope that the sta- 
bility of the peace depends upon whether rulers and peoples 
are governed by internal justice and by a desire to maintain law. 
In this statement the Pope issues a ringing attack upon that doctine 
of Machiavelli that “might makes right.” 


Mr. BorceEsE: And that is very encouraging, of course, al- 
though there is no right without might. That must be kept in 
mind. I insist on the point that what we are hoping for is a plan that 
considers the might that is at our disposal. In what concerns this 
ruling of the nations on the basis of justice, you have indicated 
already that there are also economic desires or economic purposes 
in the Papal plan, and I would like very much if you would explain 
to us more precisely what the economic view of the Papacy is. 


Mr. SHusTER: The Papacy, I think, regards itself as not being 
empowered to issue judgments on economic matters. It is not cus- 
tomarily looked upon as functions of the theological conscience. 


Mr. Borcese: You know, Shuster, that that is not the general 
opinion. The general opinion, right or wrong, holds that the Papacy 
acts in favor or in defense of vested interests. There are even recent 
declarations of the Papacy that might encourage that opinion. 
For instance, on July 24 of this year, only a few days ago, the Pope 
blamed very definitely the so-called “TItalian-Red Catholics” — 
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that is, Catholics who pretend to be so while being Communists. — 
Now, I am not holding any brief for communism, but it seems clear _ 
‘there that the Pope takes a precise stand, if not for a definite eco- 
nomic theory, at least against a definite economic theory.°® 


Mr. SHUSTER: Perhaps I might say in reply to that that the 
Pope undoubtedly takes a stand in so far as the underlying moral 
principles which form a system of economics are concerned, but he 
would not be likely to commit himself to this or that proposed 
economic solution or solution of an economic difficulty. 

May I illustrate? After the first World War a great deal of time 
was spent by Catholic scholars throughout the world in a study of 
the causes of war. This country, fortunately, was able to contribute 


6 The New York Times, July 24, 1944, carried the following story: 

“Pope Pius took the unusual step today of condemning the newly formed 
Communist Catholic movement. He merely alluded to the movement, but his re- 
marks were clear. 

“The Pope addressed members of the St. Peter’s Club in the Hall of the 
Throne. The club is a relief organization that runs kitchens and dormitories for 
the poor and which, with Vatican help, kept many thousands alive during the 
German occupation of Rome. 

“The Pontiff declared that the church encouraged movements that strove to 
solve social problems. 

“ ‘But,’ he went on, ‘we have to complain that some of our sons, although they 
go on calling themselves Catholics, follow theories that have been formally con- 
demned, and appear to have forgotten the more important and more sacred 
teachings of the church.’ 

“Yesterday there was an attack on Catholic Communists in the Vatican 
newspaper Osservatore Romano. It recalled that the Pope in an encyclical had 
stated that ‘nobody can be a good Catholic and at the same time a real Socialist.’ 

“The Vatican at various times has condemned Marxist historical materialism, 
the class struggle and the dictatorship of the proletariat and defended the rights 
of private property, which are being ignored by the youths who have formed the 
Catholic Communist movement..... 

See also Pius XII, “Evolution through Concord,” Vital Speeches, July 1, 
1943. This speech, in which he declared that the “workers’ salvation does not lie 
in revolution but in evolution through concord,” was delivered before a large 
group of Italian workers. 
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to that in a measure, because the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace dealt with the problem upon numerous occasions 
and issued publications which were respected abroad. 

The study of the economic causes of war and the study of the 
political causes of war that it has made, I think, are substan- 
tially accepted. There are also new factors which do not appear 
in the Pope’s statement because he either did not deem it wise to 
comment on them at this time or assumed that they would have 
to await further study. For example, the impact of tides of emotion 
upon warfare—the breaking-out of conflict—is a very important 
circumstance with which we as citizens will undoubtedly have to 
concern ourselves. 


Mr. Niesuur: I would like to ask you, Shuster, how, however 
significant these Papal and Catholic studies may be, you envisage 
the relationship of Papal or Catholic universalism to all the many 
forces that have to contribute to a stable peace? 

The world is not altogether Catholic, not even the Western 
world. Isn’t there a real danger that the Catholic Church, though 
ideally standing for universal principles, actually stands for very 
specific social forces—sometimes very conservative forces? 


Mr. BorceseE: Yes. For instance, in Spain, of course, for the 
Franco government; or in Italy for the preservation of the Savoys 
and of the vested interests that are represented by them; or in 
Hungary for landlordism; or in Austria for that kind of social 
clericalism, or in any other country; or in France for what has been 
called a kind of marshalism as a consequence of the Pétain 
regime, to which the Osservatore Romano and the Church were very 
favorable in the beginning. So this suspicion is widespread, and 
what I would like to see would be either a demonstration that that 
suspicion is unfounded or, more probably, a hope that the trans- 
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formation—that the evolution of the Church—may steer toward 


more liberalism or more progressivism. 


Mr. SHusTER: Of course, I should like to reply, first, by saying 
that the human scene is a complex and difficult business at best. 
We observe the groups of men; we see that all of them are divided 
against themselves. The Catholic group has been divided against 
itself unquestionably. Now, at the present moment, the Pope, con- 
scious of all these things and conscious of the dire tragedy of this 
hour and the need for action, limits himself to saying, ‘““We must 
now collaborate with men of good will in all groups.” 


Mr. NiesunR: Does he say that? 
Mr. Suuster: Indeed he did. 


Mr. Borcese: But does he say that about the Socialists? He 
has very clearly restated that one cannot be at the same time a 
Catholic and a Socialist. I should like to object to that, because 
if we lose the collaboration of the Socialists, we lose a very im- 
portant support for a permanent and stable peace. 


Mr. SuHusTER: Borgese, I can cooperate with Niebuhr without 
being of Niebuhr’s persuasion; I can collaborate with the Socialists, 
as Catholics have done upon innumerable occasions, without being 
one myself. 


Mr. Niesunr: Isn’t the situation a little bit like this? The Catho- 
lic Church has cooperated with the Socialists in Germany—notably 
in the Prussian government .... 


Mr. Suuster: And in Belgium and in Holland. 


Mr. NIeBunR:.... and in Belgium and in Holland, but in the 
Latin countries—in the southern European countries—the picture 
is a little bit different. Isn’t that true? 
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Mr. BorcEse: Not only that, but it works unfortunately both 
ways, because one can say very well that in practical politics of 
every day the Church may collaborate with the Socialists, or even 
with the Devil, as it has collaborated occasionally with the Fascists; 
but that is no good reason for saying that this kind of collaboration 
is in the real spirit or purpose of planning of the Church—that is, the 
statement that socialism is necessarily heretical, I think, has dis- 
turbed many people, even among strict Catholics. You know, 
there are French Catholics who insist on the point that one might 
even be allowed to be a Communist while being a Catholic. 


MR. SHUSTER: Yes, of course, and that point of view the Pope 
rejects. On the other hand, in Great Britain, a Catholic may be a 
member of the Labour party, which calls itself the Socialist party, 
with full ecclesiastical approval. There has never been any attempt 
to intervene. 


Mr. BorcEsE: At any rate, the policy does establish some strict 
limits to the possibilities of collaboration. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. What I want and what I should hope for is that the possi- 
bility of a collaboration between the Catholic Church and the 
contemporary world become larger and larger—that is, that 
the Pope should some day not speak to those who are “united to 
us in the faith” but generally speak to mankind, making of Catholi- 
cism what it substantially is—catholicity or universality. 


Mr. Suuster: The Pope has said very clearly in two recent 
statements that the trend toward humanitarianism in the modern 
world does not run counter to Catholicism but can be coordinated 
with it for the benefit of mankind. That does not mean, and can 
never mean, that, in so far as the Catholic faith itself is concerned, 
or its profession, it can be at the same time a manifesto in favor of 


a totally alien position. 
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Mr. Niesunr: I think that the Catholic Church is a little in the 
position St. Paul confessed himself to be in, when he said that there 
was a law among his members that warred against the law which 
was in his mind. 

The law that is in the Catholic mind seems to me to be very 
good, and we have already paid our tribute to it. There are genuine 
elements of universalism in it, but there is a law in its members. 
That is, the Church is a historical institution; it must maintain 
itself; it has to maintain itself now precariously in a precarious 
world. Some of its strength lies in semi-Fascist countries and in 
countries that are in the decay of an old system or of a feudal sys- 
tem. Isn’t there the danger that the Church will try to maintain 
itself by political manipulations of various kinds? One thinks of 
some of these questions that have been raised in regard to Italian 
politics—the relationship of the Church to Bagdolio, and so on. 
Isn’t that a real problem? 


Mr. BorcEseE: Yes, and I suppose that Shuster will not think 
me too indiscreet if I ask him a question. Have you a definite opin- 
ion about what would happen today if, let us suppose, the war 
should stop immediately, according to the prayerful desire of the 
Pope? What would be the Pope’s behavior in what concerns the 
solution of the social-economic-political problems in the countries 
that are closest to him—I mean, Italy, Spain, Hungary, Austria, 
France? Do you have any opinion about that? 


Mr. SHUSTER: Yes, I have some opinions. I do not know, frankly 
speaking, what the attitude of the Papacy toward the situation in 
Spain is at the moment. I am not going to comment on that. 


Mr. BorcEseE: That means that you have no opinion about that? 


Mr. SuusterR: No; I do not know what the attitude there is. 
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Mr. Borcese: It would be very illuminating for humankind at 
large to know that. I do not want to speak to indict the past—that 
is, people who insist today so much about the commitments be- 
tween the Catholic Church and fascism or naziism and Franco, 
et cetera, are not very interesting to me. I think that the world is 
in such a terrific distress that we should be ready not only for col- 
laboration when it comes from such an uplifted place as the Roman 
Church but for any collaboration and not think too much of mis- 
takes of the past, if they have been committed in good faith. I do 
not speak of the past. But, I say, why should we not be made clear 
about what the Church really wants in the so-called Catholic 
countries? 


Mr. Niesunr: I would like to support Shuster in the point that 
the non-Catholic world does not sufficiently appreciate that there 
is a real debate in Catholicism itself. The policy may seem to be uni- » 
fied from the outside if you look at it carefully, but it is not alto- 
gether unified. There are liberal forces in France and Belgium, and 
were in Germany, that have contributed a great deal to the demo- 
cratic world. There is a tendency in the non-Catholic world to 
identify Catholic social policy too much with what might be called 
Latin policy or South European. 


Mr. SHusteErR: Oh, yes, we have all talked so much about Gen- 
eral Franco that we have forgotten, for example, that Cardinal 
Hinsley was from every point of view one of the most important 
spokesmen for liberalism and for justice in the world.’ 


Mr. Borcese: But what was his power? What was Cardinal 


7 Cardinal Hinsley was a British ecclesiastic. He served, among other ca- 
pacities, as a Catholic priest in England, rector and prelate of the English Col- 
lege in Rome, Canon of St. Peter’s, Rome, as Archbishop of Westminster, and 
was created Cardinal in 1937. 
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Hinsley’s power as compared with the pressure that was exerted on 
all powers that be in order that the Loyalist republicans in Spain 
be crushed? We must also measure, according to the advices given 
us by Niebuhr, in what concerns the examination of reality, the 
real weight of the forces. You cannot deny that the weight of the 
Catholic Church, which is enormous, has been used to crush the 
Spanish republic. 

But let bygones be bygones. Let us now act as much as we can, 
inside or outside, in order to make the help of the Catholic Church 
to the cause of humanity as effective as possible in the near future. 


Mr. SuustER: All right; but if I may remind you, Borgese, you 
were asking me a question about what I thought of the position of 
the Church in a number of countries. If I may, I should like to reply 
as best I can. We may safely say that one of the few supports for 
the restoration of Germany in a democratic sense is the Catholic 
social movement. So far as I know, nobody questions it anywhere in 
the world. 

In the second place, if you turn to a country of the East, like 
Poland, again you would say that the hope for the future lies in the 
socially motivated currents of reform which were actual there. 


Mr. BorcesE: So you think that the Church—the official 
Church, I mean—has abandoned the plan of the restoration of the 
absolutes? Do you think that the official Church would see without 
distress the fall of the Italian monarchy? Do you think that she 
would see without distress the restoration of a republic in Spain? 
I am asking you; it is a query; it is not a challenge. 


Mr. SuustTeR: All right. In so far as the restoration of the 
monarchy in Austria is concerned, the Church certainly has not 
committed itself in any shape or form whatsoever. We expect that 
Austria will have to be governed by some kind of coalition of 
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Christians and Socialists, as it was formerly. What the ultimate 
outcome will be, nobody knows. 


Mr. BorcEseE: What it was formerly, you mean, until 1934? 
Mr. SuustER: Before the war. 
Mr. BorcEsE: Before the war it was a clerical-Fascist regime. 


Mr. SHUSTER: There was an interlude of a couple of years in 
which Mr. Dollfuss was paying tribute for Mussolini’s support of 
Austria’s independence, and that was that. 


Mr. Niepune: Shuster, you have emphasized strongly, and I 
think rightly, that the stability of the peace will depend upon the 
cooperation of Catholic and non-Catholic forces—the men of good 
will. The question which some of us are facing in connection with 
that is whether you can have cooperation if an effort is made on the 
part of the Church in some countries—not in all countries—to 
maintain monopoly positions. Does not the unity that you desire 
depend upon complete religious freedom and freedom of conscience? 


Mr. SHusTER: Yes, I would say that every Catholic, viewing 
the realities of the present-day situation, must say to himself 
that the hope for mankind lies in freedom of worship and freedom of 
conscience and that we have no right to insist upon that for our- 
selves without being the first to insist upon it for others. 

May I say something about the past which is not generally 


known—that we are not without credit in this respect. For a 
hundred years, that is, from 1840 down to 1933, the Catholics’ 


Center party in Germany was the only party in the world which 
had a plank in its program denouncing anti-Semitism. 


Mr. BorcEsE: Yes, but its record on the eve of naziism would 
be very debatable, if you have time. 
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Mr. SHUSTER: Let us not debate that. 


Mr. BorceseE: But let me tell you, Shuster, that probably you 
have not read (and probably that is a thing which may unite all 
three of us) a very heretical book by H. G. Wells, An Indictment of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Yet you read there: 

“It is impossible for an intelligent modern student of history not 
to sympathize with the underlying idea of the Papal court. Sooner or 
later mankind must come to one universal peace unless our race is 
to be destroyed by the increasing power of its own destructive in- 
ventions. That universal peace must needs take the form of a 
government, that is to say, a law-sustaining organization in the 
best sense of the word ‘religious’—a government ruling men through 
the educated coordination of their minds in a common conception 
of human history and human destiny.” 

This heretic, who is anti-Catholic, has pronounced and has writ- 
ten almost Papal words. I think that at that level every good man, 
every man of hope and faith, can be united with other men of other 
confessions or of the confession to which he belongs. 


Mr. NIEBuHR: That is just a little too Utopian for me, that 
Wells world, but I suppose that in general we would accept the idea. 
It will be a long while before we will have as united a secular Papal 
world as Wells is suggesting there. 


Mr. BorcEsE: But Europe is the place where Utopias are born. 
We will not determine what time it takes, but we can hope for that. 


Mr. Nrepunr: We seem to be agreed that the Papal prestige is 
immense, whether we regard that prestige as the greatest neutral 
power, as Borgese says, or as a most universal Western religious 
community. 

We are not so agreed as to what degree this power will support 
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the forces which will be most creative in this complex world. Some 
of us fear that, however pure the moral ideals of this universal 
Church may be, the actual power may be used to stabilize certain 
traditional forces or to suppress revolutionary ferments. 

But I am glad that we agree, even those of us who voice such 
apprehensions, that there is a real debate going on in the Catholic 
world on social policy, for there is always a danger that we ascribe 
to the world to which we do not belong a unity that this world does 
not have. We do not know how this debate will culminate, but we 
rather agree that an ideal combination would lead to a cooperation 
of Catholic and non-Catholic, Christian and non-Christian, forces 
for a just peace. 

That would be a happy answer to the question of the Papacy and 
the peace. 


ee —————————— Ee 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what is the importance of the Vatican in estab- 
lishing a European peace settlement? Has the influence of the 
Papacy increased or waned since the first World War? 


. What policies have been enunciated by the Papacy as being the 
conditions of a true Christian peace? What moral principles 
must a lasting and just peace be founded upon? 


. What is the position of the Catholic Church in regard to com- 
munism? How far can they go in cooperating with one another? 
What are the differences in their conceptions of the purpose of 
the state and the ends of man? 


. What are the Vatican’s interests in Poland? France? Germany? 
Spain? What is the prospect for religious freedom in those 
countries? 


. What are the contributions that the Christian churches can 
make to the shaping of American foreign policy? Do the churches 
of the United States and Europe have a duty and a responsibility 
in the effort to prevent recurrent war? If the churches deal with 
the problems of peace and war, are they or are they not invading 
the function of the state? 


. What do you think of the contention of some writers that the 
Catholic Church has had profitable political affiliations with 
fascism and that the Catholic Church is conservative and reac- 
tionary? Discuss the historic relations of the Vatican with Mus- 
solini, Franco, Pétain, and Hitler. 


. What suggestions does the Vatican make for postwar world or- 
ganization? Do you agree that an ‘‘ideal combination” would 
lead to the cooperation of Catholic and non-Catholic, Christian 
and non-Christian forces to work for a just peace? Is the “uni- 
versality of peace” a program upon which the world can unite? 
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